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DO YOU BELIEVE IN THE WISCONSIN-WIDE LIBRARY IDEA? 
If you do, remember: 
“The Squeaky Wheel Gets the Grease!” 
Write Clubs 
Telephone Individuals 
Talk Legislators 
Tell Them That: 
1. 850,000 people in Wisconsin are without library service. 
2. Only 50 of 293 libraries have adequate budgets. 
8. Small communities cannot afford Good modern library service. 
4, The modern library serves All people. 
5. The modern library takes to its community: 
Education, Recreation, Inspiration and Information. 
Ask Them to Support: 
Senate Bill 223—Assembly Bill 311 


These are identical bills which request for the 


Wisconsin Library Commission $100,000 annually 


for three years with which to carry on demonstrations of: 

1. A County Library Service 

2. A Regional Library Service 
Demonstrations show the way and “seeing is believing.” 
Demonstrations are a means of education. 
Demonstrations are necessary if the Wisconsin-Wide Library Idea is to be effected. 

You Are Responsible! 
No Legislator—No Commissioner—No Lobbyist 
can make demonstrations possible unless 
You in Your Community 


Inform Yourself—Inform Others—Make Your Needs and Opinions Known 
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FILM SOURCES IN WISCONSIN 
By Epwarp B. Haywarp* 


The demand for 16mm. sound films throughout Wisconsin is steadily in- 
creasing. Organizations of all kinds are finding films indispensable in planning 
desirable programs. Libraries lending films and professional film services 
report a larger circulation of films in 1948 than ever before. There are, at 
present, over two hundred 16mm. sound projectors in Racine County alone. 

In spite of the constantly growing use of films by clubs, schools, churches, 
business, labor, and social groups, there is little general awareness of the avail- 
ability of films in the local community, state and region. Program planners 
often send long distances and pay large rental fees for the same types of films 
obtainable at much less expense and trouble nearby. Cooperative purchasing 
and use of films, a desirable development because of their high unit cost, is 
still in its early stages in Wisconsin. Each organization owning a projector 
acquires a few films and rents other in a hit or miss fashion. There is little shar- 
ing of information about the availability or films or exchange of films among 
organizations in a city or region. 

Film councils have been organized in Milwaukee and Racine to provide a 
clearing house for information about films to organizations and individuals 
using them. The Milwaukee Public Library maintains a union catalog of films 
available in greater Milwaukee, and through the Bureau of Visual Instruction 
of the University of Wisconsin Extension Division. 

The Racine Public Library is carryng out a cooperative plan whereby 
smaller libraries in the region can make films available to their patrons. Or, if 
they are already lending films, the plan enables them to provide a greatly 
increased variety at small cost. At present, five educational films from the 
collection of nearly 100 owned by the Racine Public Library are loaned each 
month to the Burlington Public Library, and seven to the Lake Geneva Public 
Library. The Racine Public Library and the Mead Public Library of Sheboy- 
gan exchange three films each month. This pattern of cooperative use of films 
can be extended to provide people in a whole region access to a large selection 
of films at little more than service cost. 

The 1948 edition of the Educational Film Guide lists 16 separate agencies 
in Wisconsin which loan or rent films. Most of these will ship films anywhere 
within the state. 

Most film users are aware of the availability of films through the state-wide 
services of the Bureau of Visual Instruction of the University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division. The Visual Aids Division of the Wisconsin State Board 
of Health and the Wisconsin Conservation Department, as well as the Safety 
Division of the Motor Vehicle Department, have films which may be secured 
by any resident of Wisconsin for only the cost of return mailing. Catalogs are 
available upon request. 


* Edward B. Hayward is head of Extension Department, Racine Public Library. 
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There are several professional film rental services in Wisconsin which will 
ship films anywhere in the state or farther. Gallagher Film Service in Green 
Bay, and Photoart Visual Service, 840 North Plankinton Avenue, Milwaukee 3, 
publish printed catalogs listing rental films. Most of their 16mm. sound films 
rent for $1.50 per day but some of them are much more expensive. 

Meuer Photoart House, 411 State Street, Madison 3, presently lists over 150 
16mm. sound films available for rental. Professional rental services are avail- 
able in Eau Claire, Green Bay, Kenosha, Madison, Milwaukee and Racine. 
Films are rented by the day, and there is usually no charge while films are in 
transit. 

Wisconsin librarians should be aware that hundreds of 16mm. educational 
films are available to every Wisconsin resident within the boundaries of his own 
state. They cannot afford to ignore the growing public demand for this popular 
educational medium. Even small libraries can and should aid in the state-wide 
use of educational films by making their patrons aware of their availability and 
by joining a cooperative plan for the purchase and lending of films. 





The Film Council of America, 6 West Ontario Street, Chicago 10, is a non- 
profit educational organization whose purpose is to increase the information 
and work toward the general welfare of all people by fostering, improving and 
promoting the production, the distribution and the effective use of audio 
visual materials. The Council has recently published eight “How-to-do-it” 
pamphlets designed to assist local film councils and other community groups 
using audio visual materials. The following titles are available at 15c each, or 
the series of eight at $1.00: How to form a film council, How to obtain and 
screen films for community use, How to conduct a survey of community film 
needs and resources, How to organize a community film information center, 
How to organize and conduct community film workshops, How to conduct a 
community film forum, How to evaluate films for community use, How to or- 
ganize a film festival. 

An excellent, helpful bibliography has been prepared by the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, “Minimum reference list for use of audio-visual materials 
in adult education.” It lists catalogs, books, pamphlets and professional trade 
journals which will be useful to anyone planning an adult education program. 
It will be sent to you on request to the Bureau of Visual Instruction, Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin, 1812 West Johnson Street, Madison 5. 





THE USE OF RECORDINGS IN STORY TELLING PROGRAMS 
“Story telling demands much from those who practice its art: knowledge, 
imagination, the ability and willingness to work, the capacity for joy, the ac- 
ceptance of sorrow,—in short a kind of spiritual adulthood. Only from such 
richness can good story telling come.” Thus Eulalie Steinmetz in her article 
“Story telling versus recordings” in the Horn Book for May-June 1948 defines 
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the demands made on the librarian who is interested in providing a story hour 
program for the boys and girls in her library. 

Before any use of recordings is made as a part of a story telling program, 
read her plea against the substitution of records for the living personality in 
story hours.* Just as in the selecting and evaluating of books, the responsibility 
for selecting and evaluating records is hard upon us with the great growth and 
widespread use of the recording of stories for children. 

Recordings can never take the place of the story teller with the interpreta- 
tion and recreating of the story, the play of one personality upon another, the 
sharing of an experience on the part of the listeners with an adult,—all of which 
are a part of good story telling. The exigencies of time and energy, however, 
do lead us to the conclusion that wisely chosen story recordings can be used 
as a supplement in the story hour program. 





STORY RECORDINGS AVAILABLE FROM THE TRAVELING LIBRARY 
Ages 4-9 

Babar stories; Brer Mud Turtle’s trickery, The Frog; 500 hats of Bartholo- 
mew Cubbins; In which a house is built at Pooh corner for Eeyore; Gudbrand 
on the hillside; Mollie Whuppie; Selfish giant; Schnitzle, Schnotzle and 
Schnootzle. 

Ages 10-13 

Paul Bunyan yarn, Pecos Bill Tale; Robin Hood; Sleeping Beauty; Baldur; 
Tales from Volsunga Saga; Homer Price; In clean hay; Miss Hickory; Singing 
Tree. 

Another use of the recording in a story hour is the development of musical 
appreciation. The Music Story Hour by Elyda Morphy will be useful in devel- 
oping this type of program. 

MUSICAL RECORDINGS AVAILABLE FROM THE TRAVELING LIBRARY 

Flight of the Bumble bee; Hungarian dance; Grieg, his story and music; 
The Swan, Moment Musical. 

Also, available from the Traveling Library are three Book Week recordings 
from the Children’s Book Council. The Becker and Melcher recordings can be 
used during the year as well, as an introduction to a book talk. 

Becker, Children and books; Melcher, Joys of Reading; Davis, Story of 
Book Week. 

BOOKS ON CHILDREN’S RECORDS 

Miles, J. Robert. Recordings for School Use. 

World Book Company, 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 

Barbour. The children’s record book. Durrell. An authoritative guide to the 

best recorded music for children from six months to sixteen years. 

Eisenberg. Guide to children’s records. Crown. $2. An up to date list of 

records for children—albums annotated and arranged by age groups.-E. B. 


* Available from the Traveling Library. 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF RECORDS AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 


(List made by Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of Wisconsin) 


American Book Company, 360 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, IIl. 

A series of educational recordings with 
particularly good selections in English, mu- 
sic, and history. 78rpm. Purchase .only. 


American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Ml. 

Folk Tale Records: humorous, fanciful 
folk stories, like Paul Bunyan and Pecos 
Bill, by master storytellers. 78rpm, 12”, set 
of 5--$14.00; single—$3.00. Thorne-Thomsen 
Records: Scandinavian folk tales. 78 rpm, 
12”, set of 5—$10. 


American Medical Association, Bureau of 
Health Education, 535 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

Health Heroes: Twelve dramatized pro- 
grams, each stressing one of the factors in 
good health, such as outdoor play, good eat- 
ing habits, and sleep. 33 1/3 or 78 rpm. 
Sale only. Set of 12—$25. Catalogue. 


Comstock Publishing Co., Inc., 124 Roberts 
Place, Cornell Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Album of six vinylite 78rpm. records of 
American bird songs—$8.50. Album of four 
10” vinylite records of the calls of 26 frogs 
and toads of eastern North America—$6.50. 
Purchase only. Catalogue. 


Decca Distributing Corp., 511 E. Clybourn 

St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Stories for little children: Goldilocks, Lit- 
tle Red Hen, Bible stories. Records for curi- 
ous children: What is Rain? Musical re- 
cords: Peter and the Wolf. Drama, speech, 
history, and English areas. Records are grad- 
ed. 78rpm. Purchase only. Catalogue. 


Eccles Disc Recordings, Inc., 6233 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

First releases: Tale of Two Cities—one 
hour of recording, $15; Madame Curie—for 
high school science classes, 30 min., $7.50; 
famous speeches in Scenes from Shakespeare 
—45 min., $12.50. 83 1/3 rpm. albite re- 
cords. 


Federal Radio Education Committee, U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agen- 


.cy, Washington 25, D. C. 


Wild life, health, safety, literature, speech, 
music, art, conservation, science, and social 
studies. 16” 33 1/3 rpm. Purchase or free 
loan for 2 weeks (payment of return post- 
age). Catalogues loaned for 2-week period 
on request. 


Forbes-Meagher Music Co., 27 West Main 
St., Madison, Wis. 

Classical music, drama, and foreign lan- 
guages. 78 or new LP 383 1/3 rpm. Pur- 
chase only. Catalogues on request. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Department of For- 
eign Languages, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 

Post-war edition of Language Phone 
Method in Spanish, French, German and 
Italian. 78 rpm. $51.50 less 20% educational 
discount. Purchase only. Free 10-day trial. 
Catalogue on request. 


Gloria Chandler Recordings, 422% W. 46th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Four series, each comprised of dramatiza- 
tions of 13 books: “One World,” “North 
American Regions,” “New World’s A-Grow- 
in’,” and “Growing Up” series. 833 1/3 rpm 
—$50 per series. 78 rpm—$65 per series, or 
$5 per “book” (2 double-faced records). Two 
10” 78rpm. records of Christmas Carols—$4. 
Purchase only. Audition records sent for one 
week. Catalogue on request. , 


Harry S. Goodman, Radio Productions, 19 E. 
53rd St. at Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

History; geography; Spanish. Streamlined 
fairy tales for young and old. Re-recordings 
from Edison’s original discs of famous actors 
and statesmen used in 15-min. dramatiza- 
tions. 33 1/3 rpm. Deposit of $3 per trans- 
cription, refundable on return. Catalogue. 


Gramophone Shop, 18 E. 48th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Classical music. 78rpm. Purchase only. 
Catalogue on request. Also catalogue: Ency- 
clopedia of Recorded Music—$5. 


Harper and Bros., 42 E. 33d St., New York, 
N. Y, 

For English classes: Shakespeare’s plays, 
such as Macbeth by Orson Welles and Mer- 
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cury Players. 78rpm. $18 to $16.50. Purchase 
only. Catalogue on request. 


Institute for Democratic Education, 415 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

History, social studies, speech; Lest We 
Forget series (on what is America). 78 and 
33 1/3 rpm. Free loan. Also for sale Lest 
We Forget—“These Great Americans”—7 re- 
cords, $15. Catalogue. 


Linguaphone Institute, 30 Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York 20, N. Y. 

Language courses in virtually every lan- 
guage: literature, conversation, and refresher 
courses. Conversation course of 78rpm. re- 
cords and texts—$50. Social studies and 
speech records, including addresses by F. D. 
Roosevelt, Lincoln speeches rendered by 
Raymond Massey, and selections from Shake- 
speare by John Gielgud. 78rpm. Purchase 
only. Catalogue on request. 


National Council of Teachers of English, 
221 W. 68th St., Chicago, IIl. 

Poets, such as Robert Frost and Vachel 
Lindsay, recording their own poems. $1.75 
per record (Frost—$2.75 per record). History 
of the English language, including Chaucer 
and Shakespeare—$1.75 per record. Master- 
pieces of Literature albums, including Basil 
Rathbone readings of 21 poems—$5.90 per 
album. 78rpm. Purchase only. Catalogue on 
request. 


NBC Radio-Recording Division, RCA Bldg., 
Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 

Speeches of famous personages, such as 
President Truman and King George VI of 
England. 33 1/3 rpm. single-faced copy 
(15 min.)—$4.50. 78rpm. single-faced copy 
(5 min.)—$2.75. Purchase only. No catalogue. 


Popular Science Publishing Company, Audio- 
Visual Division, 353 4th Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. 

Dramatizations from. U. S. history—$2.50 
per record. Readings and dramatizations 
from a variety of famous plays, poems, and 
novels, including Tennyson, Scott, and 
Shakespeare. $2.50 per record. “Safety Edu- 
cation” series (primary)—$6.00. “Sing a Song 
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of Friendship” series of 19 songs—$12. 33 
1/3 rpm. Purchase only. Catalogue on re- 
quest, 


Radio Arts Guild, Wilmington, Ill. 

English and speech records: derivation of 
English words and phrases—8 records, $7.50; 
how to speak standard American—8 records, 
$7.75. Tunes and tales—$2.50 per record. 
12” vinylite records. 78rpm. Purchase only. 
Catalogue on request. 


Radio Specialty Co., 829 N. Broadway, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. 

Distributors for Columbia records. Con- 
siderable variety: literature, history, French 
and Spanish, drama, and music. Examples: 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address (Charles 
Laughton), First Thanksgiving (Columbia 
Players), Merchant of Venice (Orson Welles, 
Mercury Theater), Living Language Course, 
and Columbia History of Music. Sale only. 


Simmel-Meservey, 321 S. Beverly Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Educational and religious. “Happy Habits” 
album teaching good manners by animal 
stories—$2.80. Stories for children—$2.00 per 
record. Classical Dance Rhythms—$3.00 set 
of 2 records. 78rpm. Purchase only. Cata- 
logue on request. 


Taylor Electric Co., 112 N. Broadway, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. 

Distributors for RCA Victor records. RCA 
Victor Basic Library for Elementary Schools. 
Music taught through “Rhythm Program,” 
“Listening Program,” and “Singing Program” 
albums. Special activities albums of singing 
games, Christmas, Indian, rhythm band, and 
American patriotic songs. 78rpm. Purchase 
only. Catalogue on request. 


Training Aids. P. O. Box 915, Sherman Oaks, 
Calif. 

English, history, drama. Dramatizations of 
lives of famous Americans—$10 each, 33 1/8 
rpm. Purchase only. Catalogue on request. 


World Book Company, Publishers, 2126 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, II. 

One set of recordings only: Sound of His- 
tory, Davis—$6.50, sale only. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


LIBRARY TRUSTEES’ CONFERENCE 

About 130 trustees and librarians attended 
the Southeastern Wisconsin Library Trus- 
tees’ Conference in Milwaukee March 19. 
The conference opened with a social hour 
at 3:00 o'clock Saturday afternoon in the 
Milwaukee Public Library, followed by a 
program and tour of the library. 

Richard Krug, librarian of the Milwaukee 
Public Library, welcomed the group, then 
introduced members of the audience and the 
chairman of the discussion period, Frederick 
Wezeman, librarian of Racine Public Li- 
brary. 

Mr. Wezeman introduced C. E. Krause, 
vice-president and secretary of the Massey- 
Harris Company, and a trustee of the Racine 
Public Library, who spoke about the “Pre- 
sent status of Wisconsin’s libraries.” He re- 
viewed the statistics which show the extent 
of service in the state, and pointed to the 
figures which reveal the inadequacy of li- 
brary facilities in the various sections of 
Wisconsin. He emphasized the place of li- 
braries in the educational plan: 

“Probably no citizen within our state to- 
day who has attained the age of reason 
would decry the advantages of education. 
Every parent seems obsessed with the desire 
to have his children receive better educa- 
tional opportunities and privileges than he 
had enjoyed, and become better equipped 
for those activities which for their pursuit 
are dependent upon a greater development 
of the intellect. We accordingly provide lib- 
erally for the education of the young, and 
then we stop. We do not seem to realize 
more generally that education to promote 
and maintain a society that will be virile 
and progressive in its arts and sciences must 
be lifelong, continuous and desirable. A peo- 
ple must have knowledge of fact in order 
to have understanding of intelligence. To be 
great and remain free, Americans must 
through each succeeding generation become 
better and better educated. 

“During the years of attendance at school 
courses, library service stands by both as a 
complement and as a supplement to those 
courses, ready to be available to the stu- 
dent at his command. When the courses 
stop, then it continues by itself, furnishing 


a strong supplement to what has been previ- 
ously taught, providing the universal medi- 
um of education for whomever would par- 
take of it—books to glean the facts behind 
the news reel or broadcast—books to fit us 
for a job or to help us find one—books to 
explain the economic picture and the world 
as it changes before our eyes—books for our 
children—books for promoting culture—books 
for enjoyment and relaxation—all in abun- 
dant measure. 

“But in that latter role, to be effective, 
library service must be within close reach. 
The citizenship which would then patronize 
and be benefitted by it, are in maturity. 
They no longer have the freedom of youth 
to travel at will over varying distances to 
different sources of learning for the addition- 
al knowledge of which they have need or 
would enjoy. Family responsibilities, the de- 
mands of their employment, their economic 
position, all contribute to limitations in that 
respect. They have to have service where it 
is readily accessible or they cannot make 
use of it. Without such service their further 
education may be thwarted, in which event 
the individual, the community, the state, 
and the nation, each in turn suffers a loss 
they cannot afford. Where knowledge is 
lacking there is progress stagnated. Regard- 
less of the level at which man may be active 
in the fields of commerce, government, or 
in any of his other endeavors, the greater 
his intelligence the higher will be his virtue 
and his success. 

“Therefore, if we would encourage and 
enable our citizenship to best promote and 
protect the heritage which is ours, we will 
place at the disposal of every member of 
that citizenship, irrespective of his age or 
his location in the state, facilities for con- 
tinuing educational purposes.” 

He urged trustees to assume responsibility 
for encouraging any program that would 
make books more accessible. 

Mr. Krause’s talk was followed by briet 
remarks from Margie Sornson, W. L. A. 
Legislative Representative, John R. Barton, 
Wisconsin Library Commission member, 
Mrs. F. W. Dickey, Wauwatosa library trus- 
tee, and Mrs. Orrilla M. Thompson, Com- 
mission staff member. Questions and com- 
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ments from members of the audience showed 
a keen interest in library legislation. 


Mayor Zeidler, Milwaukee, told the group 
that the library must help train youth and 
adults in the technical skills which are neces- 
sary for a community to keep pace in a 
modern, technological society. 


Following the dinner, Cyril O. Houle, 
dean of the University College of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, spoke to the group 
about measuring the service of the library 
in the community. He suggested that trus- 
tees may ask: How good is our library? Is it 
better than the one in the next town? Are 
its equipment and facilities adequate? How 
much service does it give that really meets 
community needs? 

TRI-STATE REGIONAL PLANNING 

MEETING 

Thirty-four people from Michigan, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin were in attendance at 
the Tri-State Planning Meeting held in Mil- 
waukee April 8 and 9. Mrs. Zona Williams, 
on leave from Michigan State Library at- 
tending the University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School, was chairman of the meet- 
ing. In opening the meeting Friday morn- 
ing, Mrs. Williams explained its origin and 
purpose. 

The idea for such a planning committee 
grew out of the Rural Sociology meeting 
which preceded A. L. A. Midwinter meeting 
in January 1948, when librarians and sociol- 
ogists from these three states were grouped 
together to review their similar problems. 
At that time they decided another meeting 
would be advantageous and the result was 
a one-day session at Green Bay in July 1948, 
at which time the present committee was 
appointed: Mrs. Zona Williams, Michigan, 
chairman, Emily Mayne, Minnesota, and 
Anne Farrington, Wisconsin, secretary. 

The committee was charged with this re- 
sponsibility: “To set up an experimental li- 
brary service area plan for consideration by 
the group at a future meeting.” The com- 
mittee was asked to present a tangible plan 
based upon a real situation on a county, 
multi-county, trading or service area, com- 
patible with the law, or with proposals for 
changing the law, and taking into considera- 
tion sociological and financial factors and 
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based upon A. L. A. standards for library 
service. As a first step in the discharge of its 
duties the committee formulated criteria for 
choosing an area for development of a li- 
brary demonstration project. 

The second meeting of the Tri-State Re- 
gional Planning Group was held at Chicago 
on January 18, 1949, previous to the Mid- 
winter meeting of the A. L. A. At this 
meeting the factors for choosing multi-coun- 
ty units as formulated by the committee 
were discussed and the results of preliminary 
testing of them in each state were reported. 
The information thus made available obvi- 
ously points the way to the patterns of serv- 
ice which will be developed. 

Plans were made to hold a two-day meet- 
ing April 8-9 for discussion of more detailed 
investigation of comparable areas in each 
of the three states. The following principles 
of selection of areas to be studied were de- 
termined: 


1. Total population of the area should 
be between 40,000-60,000. 

2. Should be area composed of two 
counties but not more than three. 

3. That the area show promise of con- 
tinuation of the service after the 
demonstration period — though not 
necessarily without federal or state 
aid in the form of a continuing grant. 

4. Bookmobiles should be considered as 
one means of service. 

5. Area should seem to require at least 
three branches. 


With the possibility of the Federal Li- 
brary Demonstration Bill’s passage, it seemed 
more important than ever that the three 
states work together in planning their de- 
monstrations so that the projects of each 
state would prove beneficial to the other, 
and so planned that the success of each 
may be measured and compared with that 
of the others. 

It was agreed also at the Chicago meet- 
ing that the committee representative of 
each state organize within her state a sub- 
committee to include a political scientist, an 
economic advisor, a rural sociologist and 
any other social scientist who could be help- 
ful in working out this problem. The mem- 
bers of the three sub-committees were urged 
to attend the Milwaukee meeting April 8-9, 
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1949. The invitation was general to all those 
who are interested in following the work of 
this committee. 

Eugene Rector, Research Assistant in Rur- 
al Sociology, University of Wisconsin, pre- 
sented the sociological and economic factors 
to be considered in selecting a regional area 
for demonstration in Wisconsin. 


Elizabeth Burr, Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission staff, outlined the plans which have 
been made for a demonstration. Emily 
Mayne, Library Extension staff, Minnesota, 
presented a plan for a region in that state. 
Helen Kremer and Jean Johnson of the State 
Library, presented the plan Michigan has 
for demonstration purposes. 

One session was given over to summariz- 
ing common problems, and another to dis- 
cussion of possible plans for utilizing Fed- 
eral Demonstration funds. 

No definite date was set for a future meet- 
ing. Watch for announcements. 


BOOKMOBILE PRESENTED TO 
LIBRARY COMMISSION 

The Wisconsin First District Federation 
of Women’s Clubs presented a bookmobile 
to the Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
at their 45th Annual Convention, held at 
Beloit, April 19th. With the theme of 
“Wheels of learning, keep them turning,” 
Mrs. Edwin Stilb, Chairman of the Book- 
mobile Committee, introduced the members 
of her committee and told of the coopera- 
tion from the membership of First District 
in contributing at the rate of $1.00 per mem- 
ber to the Bookmobile fund. Mrs. George 
Irish, past president of the First District, 
under whose presidency the project was 
begun, made the formal presentation of the 
Bookmobile to the Commission. 

C. B. Lester accepted the Bookmobile in 
the name of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission and the state of Wisconsin, and 
thanked the group for their contribution to 
the betterment of library service in the 
state. Miss Schrage was presented with a 
Bookmobile corsage, made out of dimes and 
folded bills (one of the ways of collecting 
the Bookmobile fund). She added her thanks 
to the group and her pride in the First 
District for their interest in library service 
and their desire to benefit others. 
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The bookmobile is a library on wheels, 
that will be used to demonstrate the possibil- 
ity of mobile service to interested groups 
all over the state. Eventually it will be used 
to bring library books to people in areas 
interested in developing county or regional 
libraries. 

The bookmobile is a Chevrolet, Urbanette 
body, purchased at a cost of $3,200, painted 
dove grey with red lettering. The Walworth 
Woodcraft Company shelved and outfitted 
the Bookmobile. The interior is finished in 
natural birch wood; the shelving quarter- 
sawed fir in natural finish. Color is added 
to the interior with red linoleum and a red 
covering on the desk. Shelving will provide 
space for 1500 to 1800 books. There is an 
extra duty heater and fluorescent lighting 
to supplement the dome lights run on the 
battery. 

The First District is pioneering this phase 
of public service being the first District in 
the State to buy a bookmobile. The initial 
expense of the vehicle is all that the club 
women have assumed, future maintenance 
being in the hands of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission. 

Our thanks to the First District for this 
step in the development of the Wisconsin- 
Wide Library Idea. The Bookmobile will be 
on exhibit at the spring District meetings. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
LIBRARY CONFERENCE 

Librarians have been awaiting with inter- 
est the report on the Public Library Inquiry. 
In 1946 the A. L. A. proposed that the 
Social Science Research Council conduct a 
“thorough and comprehensive study of the 
American free public library . . . an ap- 
praisal in sociological, cultural, and human 
terms of the extent to which the libraries 
are achieving their objectives.” The Public 
Library Inquiry was organized in March 
1947 with a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. It has been directed by Dr. Robert 
D. Leigh, whose advisory committee is Ralph 
A. Beals, New York Public Library; J. Fred- 
eric Dewhurst, Twentieth Century Fund; 
Donald Marquis, University of Michigan; 
Mary W. Rothrock, Tennessee Valley Auth- 
ority; Richard H. Shryock, University of 
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Pennsylvania; and Malcolm M. Willey, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


A staff from political science, history, 
psychology, sociology, education, business, 
and other fields has been working for two: 
years to present this study of the public li- 
brary as an American institution. The re- 
port will be published this summer and 
concludes the work of the Inquiry. 


The findings and recommendations of the 
Inquiry will be the subject of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Library Conference August 
8-13. Each report will be discussed by a 
panel of three members: a public librarian 
expert in the field, a social scientist or other 
outside expert, and the Inquiry staff member 
responsible for the report. There will be 
opportunity for discussion. The topics to be 
covered include: Government and finance, 
Use of services, Technical processes, Person- 
nel, Commercial book publication, Govern- 
ment publications, film and musical materi- 
als, and Special aspects of the general re- 
port, the latter including library extension 
and service for children and young people. 


Racine Public Library was the only library 
in Wisconsin which was studied in the in- 
quiry. Prof. James L. McCamy, Department 
of Political Science, University of Wiscon- 
sin, did the report on “Government publi- 
cations for the citizen.” 


The registration fee for the Conference is 
$10. Rooms in the University dormitories 
will be available during the Conference peri- 
od. The price for room and board will vary 
from $25 to $30 for August 7 to August 13. 
Reservations should be sent soon to: The 
Housing Bureau, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 


SERVICES TO THE BLIND IN 
WISCONSIN 


Because there have been a number of 
librarians in the state who have wanted in- 
formation on this subject, we publish here 
the answer to the question: What are the 
sources of books for the blind in Wisconsin? 


At present, library service to the blind 
throughout the United States, its territories 
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and insular possessions, is offered through 26 
distributing libraries stocked with Braille 
books and talking books by the Library of 
Congress. Wisconsin readers are served by 
the Chicago Public Library, Department for 
the Blind, 4544 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Adults in Wisconsin who are eligible be- 
cause of blindness, may obtain the loan of 
talking book machines for playing recorded 
books, by applying to: Division for the Adult 
Blind, 2385 North Lake Drive, Milwaukee 
11, Wisconsin. 


A new catalog of talking book titles cov- 
ering the books distributed from 1934-1948 
by the Library of Congress to 26 libraries, 
is on file in the Library Extension Office, 
B-103 State Office Building, Madison 2. 
Also the present edition and supplements 
of the catalog of Braille titles. A new edi- 
tion of the latter is in preparation, and as 
soon as it arrives it will be announced. 


“FIFTY BOOKS OF THE YEAR” 
WINNERS TO BE EXHIBITED 

Winning entries for “The Fifty Books of 
the Year” 1949 exhibition, selected as the 
best designed, printed and manufactured in 
1948, have been announced. They were ex- 
hibited during April at the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Included in the list of winning books are: 

Crusade in Europe, by Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Doubleday. 

A Russion journal, by John Steinbeck. 
Viking. 

The Lincoln papers, by David C. Mearns. 
Doubleday. 

Smudge, by Clare Turlay Newberry. Har- 
per. 

Supplement Two: The American lan- 
guage, by H. L. Mencken. Knopf. 

‘The fire balloon, by Ruth Moore. Morrow. 

The Golden Mother Goose, selections by 
Jane Werner. Simon & Schuster. 

The New Testament, trans. by Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
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Maria, the potter of San Ildefonso, by 

Alice Marriott. Univ. of Oklahoma Press. 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 

Do you have the address of a supply and 
equipment company that you would like to 
recommend? If you have such, we would 
be glad to have you send it in to this office. 
All addresses will be arranged under sub- 
ject headings and the final result will be 
mimeographed for general distribution to 
librarians in the state. The subject headings 
will include: addressing appliances, atlases, 
audio-visual materials, binding and mend- 
ing, blind, book marking materials, book 
packing bags, and boxes, book plates, book 
pockets, book selection, bookmobiles, books, 
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duplicating appliances, films, flooring, fur- 
niture, globes, glue, magazines, music, 
pamphlet services, shelving, plays and en- 
tertainment material, registration systems 
and many others. 


DO YOU SERVE LABOR? 


The A. L. A. Joint Committee on Library 
Service to Labor Groups (Dorothy Bendix, 
chairman, 5 Washington Street, Newark 1, 
N. J.) maintains a list of all libraries giving 
any kind of special service to labor and of 
all librarians interested in this field even 
though they may not be actively engaged in 
it now. If that includes you, send your name 
to the chairman. 





"ROUND THE STATE 


Send your news to reach Mrs. Orrilla M. Thompson, 
B-103 State Office Building, by the 22d of the month 


Blair. The M. N. C. Club of Blair spon- 
sored a silver tea and art exhibit to benefit 
the Public Library. About 200 guests at- 
tended to view the display of original Nor- 
wegian designs for rosemaling and prints by 
American artists. The M. N. C. Club was 
organized in 1912 and has sponsored the 
library since its organization in 1916. 


Kaukauna. Patrons of the Public Library 
and citizens of Kaukauna paid tribute to 
Miss Marian Kelly, who has served that li- 
brary for the last 46 years when she retired 
on April Ist. A silver tea was held at the 
library and a program with talks by Mayor 
Joseph Bayorgeon and John Corcoran, presi- 
dent of the Library Board. 


Madison. Eighty-five members of the Mad- 
ison Library Club met for a dinner meeting 
at the Memorial Union on April 4th. Mrs. 
Rebecca Barton, supervisor of publications 
for the Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education, and consultant to the 
Governor’s Commission on Human Rights, 
was the guest speaker discussing the library 
as another avenue of communications in the 
Civil Rights program. Margie Sornson, Legis- 
lative Representative of W. L. A., spoke 
about the current library legislation. Helen 
Northup, of the University Library, was 


elected chairman of the group for the fol- 
lowing year. Representatives from the vari- 
ous library groups in the city will make up 
the Committee. 


Medford. The Public Library has recently 
redecorated a basement room and is using it 
for a community meeting room. It is also 
furnishing a place for a Children’s story 
hour on Saturdays from two to three. Stories 
are told by students from Taylor County 
Normal School. The attendance has been 
very gratifying. 


Milwaukee. Doris Moulton, in charge of 
the Young People’s Department, Milwaukee 
Public Library, guides a group of teen-agers 
in a weekly Saturday broadcast over WEXT 
at 9:45. They exchange ideas about books 
in their weekly discussions listed as “Young 
Moderns Talk Books.” It has been a great 
stimulus to reading books they might other- 
wise have missed. Some titles already in- 
cluded on the broadcast are: Leader by Des- 
tiny, Johnny Tremain, Michael’s Victory and 
Boom Town Boy. 

In 1918 Margaret Reynolds organized the 
First Wisconsin National Bank Library in 
Milwaukee. Since then she has been in 
charge. Now, due to a new retirement plan, 
effective April 30, Miss Reynolds is retiring. 
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She will spend April and part of May on 
Captiva Island, Florida. Her permanent ad- 
dress is 2751 North Shepard Avenue, Mil- 
waukee 11, Wisconsin. 


Oconomowoc. The Public Library has re- 
ceived a collection of fifteen recent books on 
science, nature and travel as a memorial to 
George Howard Clapp. 


Sheboygan. Mead Public Library reports 
an interesting statistics item. In making a 
comparative circulation statistics report for 
the past eight years to the University of 
Illinois the library’s continual efforts over 
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this period to further adult education and 
bring library facilities to every child of the 
community shows results. The circulation 
for the children’s department has increased 
2 1/4 times and adult non-fiction circula- 
tion 1 1/8 times. 


Wausau. The Public Library sends out a 
friendly letter to the Bride-to-be explaining 
the nature of books which might be of use 
to her. It is accompanied by an attractive 
reading list. “Need any help??? selected 
reading for the engaged couple found at the 
Wausau Public Library.” 





A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Orrilla M. Thompson 


Philosophy 


Hutchinson, Eliot Dole. How to think 
creatively. 1949. 237p. Abingdon, 
$2.75. 155 
A discussion of the processes of crea- 

tive thought and the relation of these 

processes to education, athletics, religion 
and research. The book will be useful to 
scientists, ministers and educators. (See 

Booklist 45:255 Ap. 1 ’49) 


Magoun, Frederick Alexander and 
Magoun, Richard M. Love and mar- 
riage, 1948. 369p. illus. Harper, 
$3.50. 173.1 
For young people planning to marry, 

counselors and those who are married, 

this guide will answer more than the 

questions of sex. It emphasizes the im- 

portance of cooperation for good social 

adjustment in the home. (See Booklist 

45:187 F. 1 749) 


Social Sciences 


Brucker, Herbert. Freedom of inter- 

formation. 1949. 307p. Macmillan, 

Q 323.44 or 070 

A defense of the press for getting at 

the heart of things. The author sets forth 

what he feels is the truth about news 

reporting, advertising, and the standards 

of journalism. (See Booklist 45:235 Mr. 
15 ’49) 


Burmeister, Eva. Forty-five in the 
family, the story of a home for chil- 
dren. 1949. 247p. illus. Columbia 
Univ. Press, $3.25. 362.73 


Miss Burmeister, director of Lakeside 
Children’s Center in Milwaukee, tells the 
story of how this institution becomes a 
real family. Children in the Center are 
orphaned, homeless, or deprived. The 
ways in which the children are made to 
feel that they belong to the family and 
their life together will interest social 
workers especially, but many parents and 
teachers will find it helpful, too. Recom- 
mended for all libraries. (See Booklist 
45:275 Ap. 15 ’49) 


Casey, Robert Joseph and Douglas, 
W. A. S. Pioneer railroad; the story 
of the Chicago and North Western 
system. 1948. 334p. illus. Whittle- 
sey, $4. 385 


A history, celebrating the railroad’s 
Centennial, which describes the interest- 
ing growth of one of the most important 
railway systems in the country. William 
Butler Ogden, first mayor of Chicago, 
was the founder of the North Western. 
It is important to Wisconsin libraries be- 
cause so much of the state has been 
ray by it. (See Booklist 45:171 Ja. 


McGuire, Paul. There’s freedom for 
the brave; an approach to world or- 
der. 1949. 309p. Morrow, $4. 341 


A challenge to western civilization to 
take the lead in world organization. The 
book points up the economic interdepend- 
ence of the whole globe, humanitarian in- 
terests, and ideals of moral order. A spe- 
cial book for larger libraries. (See Book- 
list 45:235 Mr. 15 ’49) 
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Language 


Stratton, Clarence. Guide to correct 
English. 1949. 8300p. McGraw-Hill, 
$3.75. 425 


Will be useful in answering the call for 
up-to-the-minute rules on grammar. 
Every part of speech is considered, with 
rules for understanding every use, pur- 
pose, effect and pitfall. Recommended. 


Natural Science 


Hausman, Leon Augustus. Bird hik- 
ing. 1948. 107p. illus. Rutgers Univ. 
Press, $2. 598.2 


An informal guide to the pleasant out- 
door hobby of bird hiking. It involves a 
search for bird homes and habits. It gives 
suggestions about time, place, dress and 
equipment that will make the adventure 
more enjoyable. Appended is an interest- 
ing and useful bibliography of related 
14g) books. (See Booklist 45:228 Mr. 


Kluckhohn, Clyde. Mirror for man, 
the relation of onthropology to mod- 
ern life. 1949. 313p. Whittlesey, 
$3.75. 572 
Anthropology is explained in terms of 

its use to laymen. The methods and aims 

of the science are given as a key to aid- 
ing understanding human behavior. Typ- 
ical Amercian attitudes are discussed in 
relation to their bearing on future world 
policies. An important book. (See Book- 
list 45:188 F. 1 ’49) 


Krutch, Joseph Wood. The twelve sea- 
sons, a perpetual calendar for the 
country. 1949. 188p. illus. Sloane, 
$3. 504 
Essays for each month, starting with a 

day in March announcing spring’s ar- 
rival and on to the sights, sounds and 
smells of each month and season. He 
writes with humor and a special sense 
of appreciation for the beauties and won- 
ders of nature. Good to read aloud. 


Useful Arts—Fine Arts 


Cherioli, Josephine. Beauty culture, 
its science and practice. 1949. 305p. 
illus. Bruce, $3. 646.7 
The aim of the author, an instructor 

in beauty culture teaching for seventeen 

years on a circuit for the Wisconsin 

School of Vocational and Adult Educa- 

tion, has been to provide a handy volume 

including all phases of beauty service 

- and the various methods for doing each 
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phase. The book will have vocational val- 
ue in most collections. 
Glesinger, Egon. The coming age of 
wood. 1949. 279p. Simon & S., $3.50 
674 
With the thesis that many of the chem- 
ical, nutritional and material needs of 
mankind will in the future be obtained 
from wood, the author devotes a third of 
the book to the need for conservation in 
the form of replanting of forests and 
elimination of waste in cutting and con- 
verting wood. Then there is an interest- 
ing section of pictorial statistics, and 
finally a more thorough discussion of the 
technical problems involved. Particularly 
interesting to Wisconsin. (See Booklist 
45:236 Mr. 15 ’49) 


Hottes, Alfred Carl. Garden facts and 
fancies. 1949. 370p. illus. Dodd, $4. 
716 
Legends, humor, favorite tribute, pray- 
ers, superstitions and odd facts and fan- 
cies that will be useful in the reference 
and the general collection. Recommended 
for every library. 


Jaeger, Ellsworth. Council fires. 1949. 
253p. illus. Macmillan, $2.95. 796 
History of the camp fire and sugges- 

tions for its adaptation to modern life. 

Directions for fire building, for the con- 

struction of various kinds of council rings 

and for conducting fire-lighting and 
peace- pipe ceremonials. Appropriate 
games, contests, songs, stories and auth- 
entic Indian dances which can be easily 
taught and performed in the council ring. 
(See Booklist 45:258 Ap. 1 ’49) 


Swartz, Harry. Allergy: what it is and 
what to do about it. 1949. 210p. Rut- 
gers Univ. Press, $2.75. 615.3 
The author, a practising allergist in 

New York City, explains what allergies 

are, what causes them, how they may be 

detected and what to do about them. Dr. 

Swartz describes the principles involved 

in specific therapy and classifies drugs 

and mechanical aids which may be used. 

He also gives a number of the case his- 

tories. 


Wood, Wendy. Mac's croft. 1949. 
179p. illus. Dutton, $3. 630.1 
The author and her husband. who had 

once lived on a large estate, find a new 

experience in their life on a run-down, 
barren little farm in an isolated glen of 
the western highlands of Scotland. They 
put it into order again and made it pay 
in the “real essential things of life, food, 
clothing, shelter and happiness.” (See 
Booklist 45:207 F. 15 ’49) 
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Literature 


Bard, Mary. The doctor wears three 
faces. 1949. 254p. Lippincott, $3. 
818 or 828 
Behind-the-scenes account of life in a 
doctor’s household, told by the doctor’s 
wife and mother of three children. The 
author is a sister of Betty MacDonald, 
and has a very similar sense of humor. 
The book will be entertaining reading to 
suit rnany tastes. (See Booklist 45:258 
Ap. 1 749 


Bradford, Roark. The Green Roller. 
1949. 118p. Harper, $2. 811 or 821 
After telling of the Green Roller, who 

“preached up and down the swamp lands 

of Louisiana for a hundred years,” the 

book ;zoes on with the rhythmic, colloqui- 
al sermons of the twelve he trained to 
preach to his people as if Daniel and 

Nebby-ka-neezer and all the prophets 

were neighbors. Bradford’s last book, and 

perhaps his best at displaying his sensi- 
tivity to the cadence and meaning of folk 
speech. 


MactOracken, Henry Noble. The fam- 
ily on Gramercy Park. 1949. 213p. 
Scribner, $2.75. 818 or 828 
An unusual and unforgettable family in 

New York City of the ’90’s. The story is 

told by young Noble who was an active 

member of the Gramercy Park gang. 

Famous notables enter the picture—Cy- 

rus Field, Edwin Booth, Reginald de 

Koven, William Dean Howells, and Rich- 

ard Watson Gilder. (See Booklist 45:207 

F. 15 ’49) 


Nash, Ogden. Versus. 1949. 169p. Lit- 
tle, $2.50. 811 or 821 
First book of new verse by Ogden Nash 

since 1942. His admirers will welcome 

this collection of one hundred poems even 
though they may have read some of them 

in = (See Booklist 45:207 F. 

15 ’49 


Description and Travel 


Gibbings, Robert. Over the reefs and 
far away. 1948. 240p. illus. Dutton, 
$3.50. 919.6 


Writing of his leisurely travels in the 
South Seas, the author describes life in 
the Tonga Islands, Samoa, Tokelaus, 
Mangaia and Tahiti. The native people, 
their customs, their legends, the natural 
beauty are all related in the author’s pic- 
turesque style and illustrated with his 
own’ decorations. (See Booklist 45:279 
Ap. 15 749) 
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Helmericks, Constance and Harmon. 
Our Alaskan winter. 1949. 271p. Lit- 
tle, $3.50. 917.98 
The fourth of their books on living in 

Alaska using native methods and food. 

Follows directly on the narrative of Our 

summer with the Eskimos (BULLETIN, 

Dec. ’48), and tells of their winter camp 

on the Itkillik river, the continuous hunt 

for meat, comfort at 60 below if you live 
the Eskimo way, and altogether is an 
interesting and enlightening book on our 

northern frontier. (See Booklist 45:279 

Ap. 15 ’49) 


Magidoff, Robert. In anger and pity, 
a report on Russia. 1949. 278p. 
Doubleday, $2.95. 914.7 


The author spent twelve years in Rus- 
sia as an American correspondent and 
was ordered out of Russia on an espion- 
age charge. He has written of his ex- 
periences there during those important 
years. One chapter is devoted to Amer- 
ican books read in Russia and another 
answering questions Americans are ask- 
ing about Russia. (See Booklist 45:240 
Mr. 15 749) 


Richards, Eva Alvey. Arctic mood, a 
narrative of Arctic adventures. 
1949. 282p. illus. Caxton, $4. 917.98 
Experiences of a school teacher at 

Wainwright, Alaska, during 1924-26. 

She has been realistic in her descriptions 

of Eskimo life and answers many ques- 

tions that are often asked. The book is 
made even more useful and entertaining 
by the excellent illustrations. 


Royer, Fauchon. The Mexico we 
found. 1948. 210p. illus. Bruce, $2.50 
917.2 


Personal experiences of the author, 
who filmed educational movies for the 
Catholic Film and Radio Guild in Mex- 
ico. She has given an explanation of the 
Mexican temperament, government and 
progress in the light of the character of 
the people themselves. In her sympathet- 
ic account she has revealed a people with 
centuries of cultural development and 
Christian principles that keep them from 
yielding to the social injustices that char- 
acterize civilizations ordinarily called 
modern. 


Biography 
Einstein, David G. Emperior Freder- 
ick II. 1949. 427p. Philsophical Li- 
brary, $4.50. 921 


A good biography of the last of the 
Holy Roman Emperors—Emperor Fred- 
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erick II. It has a readable background of 
the history of the time, and would be suit- 
able reading for high school students. 
(See Booklist 45:280 Ap. 15 749) 


Roberts, Kenneth Lewis. I wanted to 
write. 1949, 471p. Doubleday, $3.50. 
921 
A favorite writer of historical fiction 
tells of his great; urge to write, the hard 
facts of research, endless labor and all 
the facets of publishing, from the auth- 
or’s point of view. He has drawn into his 
own story many other literary personal- 
ities such as ‘Booth Tarkington, Ben 
Ames Williams,, and Hamilton Gibbs. 
(See Booklist 45:246 Mr. 15 ’49) 


History 


Churchill, Winston Leonard Spencer. 
The second World War, V. 2, Their 


finest hour. 1949. 751p. illus. Hough- 
940.53 


ton, $6. 

Volume two in the series that Eng- 
land’s wartime prime minister is writing 
on the second World War. This covers 
the period from May 1940 through early 
ey id 1941. (See Booklist 45:259 Ap. 
1 


Eliot, George Fielding. If Russia 
strikes— 1949. 252p. Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2.75. 947 
According to Major Eliot, Soviet Rus- 

sia is losing the cold war on its various 
fronts and is approaching a crisis in 
which one of two things must happen: 
a change in the structure of the Soviet 
State resulting in a change of objec- 
tives or a war between the Soviet Union 
and a group of Western powers. He gives 
an analysis of the air, sea and land po- 
tentialities of all countries—their strong 
and weak points, and the likely theaters 
of war. 


Hinkle, George and Bliss. Sierra-Ne- 
vada Lakes. 1948. 383p. illus. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $4. 979.4 
Another in the American Lakes Series, 

this book emphasizes the historical rath- 
er than the descriptive. The authors have 
selected ten or a dozen lakes with the 
richest and most colorful history in the 
region and have told their stories. In- 
cluded are Pyramid, Mono, Meadow, Web- 
ber, Walker, Independence, Gold, Honey, 
and Tahoe. 


Lattimore, Owen. The situation in 
Asia. 1949. 244p. Little, $2.75. 950 


A description of Asia today, country 
by country, and as a whole. In making 
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his survey of the situation he is able to 
make clear the need for dispelling certain 
illusions which have hindered coopera- 
tion in the past. He feels that too many 
policies have been based on_ illusions 
about the attitudes of colonial people, 
about “dependable” Chinese, about Japan 
as a bulwark, about the separateness 
of Europe and Asia, and many others. 
It is an interesting and important book. 


Recent Reference Titles 


Bartlett, John. Familiar quotations . . . 12th 
ed. 1948. 1831p. Little, $8. 808.8 
Many additional quotations over previ- 

ous editions. 


Douglas, George William. The American 
book of days; a compendium of informa- 
tion about holida estivals, notable an- 
niversaries and Christian and Jewish holy 
days, with notes on other American an- 
niversaries worthy of remembrance. rev. 
by Helen Douglas Compton. 1948. 697p. 
illus. H. W. Wilson, $6. 894 
Biographical sketches of outstanding 

persons in the last war added. 


Falconer, Vera M, Filmstrips, a descriptive 
index and users’ guide. 1948. 572p. illus. 
McGraw-Hill, $5. 371.33 
Complete description of all film strips 

suitable for instructional use available on 

or before March 15, 1947. 


Fenwick, Millicent. Vogue’s book of eti- 
uette; a moder guide to traditional 
orms and modern — 1948. 658p. il- 
lus. Simon & S 871.33 
Very prot ot full explanation 

of background for modern customs. 


Funk & Wagnalls New desk standard dic- 
tionary, by the Funk & Wagnalls Edi- 
torial staff. 1948. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
$3.75 thumb-indexed; $3.50 plain. 423 
100,000 entries as compared to 145,000 

in the New college standard dictionary; 

Funk & Wagnalls, $6 with thumb index, 

and $5.50 plain; c1947. 423 


Rand McNally Standard atlas of the world. 
1948. 367p. illus. Rand McNally, $5. 912 


Postwar boundaries shown. 


Taylor, Norman, ed. Taylor’s encyclopedia 
of gardening, horticulture, and landscape 
design. 2d ed. rev. and enl. of The gar- 
den dictionary, first pub. 1936. 1948. 
1225p. illus. Houghton, $5. 635.903 
A great deal of new material has been 

added on such subjects as soilless gar- 

dens, plant hormones, pest control, stor- 
age and deep freezing of vegetables. 
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Fiction 
Barber, Elsie Oakes. The trembling 
years. 1949. 2387p. Macmillan, $3. 
By an author who herself was stricken 
with polio at seventeen, this is the story 
of a similar girl, through the stages of 
rebellion and bitterness to an emotional 
as well as partly physical recovery. Ex- 
cellent for understanding those who are 
handicapped, as well as encouraging for 


the ones who must put up the struggle. 
(See Booklist 45:264 Ap. 1 ’49) 


Barker, Shirley. Peace, my daughters. 

1949. 248p. Crown, $3. 

A tale of the Salem witch hunts when 
the devil came to Salem town and worked 
havoc among the folk. Historical fact and 
supernatural phenomena which the poet- 
author has presented in weirdly compell- 
ing fashion make an unusual story. (See 
Booklist 45:241 Mr. 15 ’49) 


Barrows, Marjorie, ed. The family 
reader. c1946. 504p. Grossett, $1.98. 
A reprint of an excellent collection of 

short stories. Libraries that do not have 

it will want it. 


Castle, Marian. The golden fury. 1949. 
329p. Morrow, $3. 


Pioneer womanhood in Colorado’s min- 
ing camps from 1878 to 1909. Carolina 
Lawler lived with vitality and enthusi- 
asm in a variety of circumstances—the 
daughter of a fanatical mining-camp 
preacher, the protege of a prostitute 
(though not a partner to the business) 
and life in gay and gaudy Denver. (See 
Booklist 45:281 Ap. 15 ’49) 


Chase, Allan. Shadow of a hero. 1949. 
817p. Little, $3. 


A novel of mystery and suspense set 
against the background of the political 
machinations and municipal corruption 
of an American city. Recommended. 


Cozzens, James Gould. Guard of hon- 
or. 1948. 63lp. Harcourt, $3.50. 
Three days at an air base in Florida 

in 1943, where one small incident leads 

to another, with the complications of con- 
flicting authority, personalities and racial 
animosities, until real trouble threatens, 
resolved finally by that loyalty to each 
other, even in spite of personal dislikes, 
that makes every officer a guard of the 
honor of the others. Not as grim or re- 
volting as some of the war stories that 
have come out of Europe and the Pacific, 
but recognizing, as they do, the uninhib- 
| ited language and hehavior that such 
_)mass life encourages. 
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Curran, Mary Doyle. The parish and 
the hill. 1948. 221p. Houghton, $3. 
Transplanted Kerry Irish in a mill 

town, where moving from “The Parish” 

to Money Hole Hill made a social distinc- 
tion between “shanty Irish” and “lace 
curtain Irish,” not always to the credit 
of the latter. Told by Mary O’Connor, 
whose Grandfather was a great teller 
of tales, and whose father was deter- 
mined to see his family rise in the world. 


Graves, Robert. Watch the north wind 
rise. 1949. 290p. Creative Age, $3. 
Robert Graves, whose novels have been 

chiefly historical, here dips into a future, 
several thousand years hence, which he 
calls New Crete, and sees through the 
eyes of a present-day poet, transferred to 
that period by a witch of New Crete. The 
book is a satire on the 20th century world 
and on most of the dreamed-up Utopias 
as well. He doesn’t think much of the 
human animal, vast, present or future, 
but he writes well. Will have limited 
appeal. 


Huxley, Elspeth. The walled city. 

1948. 350p. Lippincott, $3. 

laid in Africa chiefly, this is a story 
of the British Colonial Service, the con- 
flict of personalities and ambitions with- 
in the service, as well as the futility of 
attempting to impress European ideas 
and culture on African and Moslem races. 


MacMahon, Bryan. The lion tamer. 

1949. 224p. Dutton, $2.75. 

A collection of Irish short stories, some 
serious, some humorous, but together pre- 
senting a picture of Irish character and 
daily life in village and country that is 
ce, (See Booklist 45:225 Mr. 1 


Marshall, Robert K. Little Squire Jim. 

1949. 255p. Duell, $2.75. 

A tale woven around a folk legend of 
the North Carolina hill people. Beauti- 
fully written and very convincing, it will 
be enjoyed by discriminating readers as 
well as readers of light fiction. (See 
Booklist 45:243 Mr. 15 ’49) 


Moon, Bucklin. Without magnolias. 
1949. 274p. Doubleday, $3. 


A novel set in a small Florida town 
and centered about a middle-class Negro 
family. In spite of their economic and 
intellectual progress they are continually 
aware of impenetrability of the barrier 
of racial prejudice. Not a pleasant book 
but an important one. (See Booklist 
45:281 Ap. 15 ’49) 


May, 1949 


Powers, Paul S. Doc Dillahay. 1949. 
250p. Macmillan, $3. 


A story of a frontier doctor in Arizona 
in the ’80’s. He could expect any job, 
from pulling teeth to darning bullet 
holes. He prescribed for man and beast; 
he spent a great deal of his time reform- 
ing in an effort to improve living in the 
community. For small library purchase. 
(See Booklist 45:225 Mr. 1 ’49) 


Savoy, Willard. Alien land. 1949. 320p. 

Dutton, $3. 

Dramatic and searing story of a white 
man with Negro ancestry and his at- 
tempt to adjust, both to life in the white 
man’s world and to that of the Negro. 
A very bitter indictment. The last chap- 
ter which dwells on conclusions reached 
after maturity is most important. The 
book would serve a more useful purpose 
had it elaborated on those conclusions. 
(See Booklist 45:254 Ap. 1 ’49) 


Sumner, Cid Ricketts. But the morn- 
ing will come, a novel. 1949. 302p. 
Bobbs-Merrill, $3. 


With the Southern race situation as a 
background, this light romance is devel- 
oped about the southern white girl who 
discovers that her coming child will in- 
herit Negro blood. Will appeal to the 
readers of very light fiction, only. (See 
Booklist 45:262 Ap. 1 ’49) 


Light Fiction—Romance, 
Adventure, Mystery 


Allingham, Margery. More work for 
the undertaker. 1949. 253p. Double- 
day, $2.50. 

Brean, Herbert. The darker the night. 
1949. 245p. Morrow, $2.50. 
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Dresser, Davis. Death rides the Pecos. 
1949. 249p. Jefferson House (Mor- 
row), $2. 

Fox, Norman A. The thirsty land. 
1949. 221p. Dodd, $2. 

Hamilton, Kay. The gentle heart. 
1949. 255p. Macrae, $2.50. 

Hendryx, James B. Justice on halfa- 
day creek. 1949. 220p. Doubleday, 
$2.50. 

Kelland, Clarence B. This is my son. 
1948. 236p. Harper, $2.75. 

Lobell, Nathan D. and Griselda, G. 
The shadow and the blot. 1949. 
240p. Harper, $2.50. 

Lockridge, Richard and Frances. Spin 
your web, lady. 1949. 218p. Lippin- 
cott, $2.50. 

Lomax, Bliss. The lost Buckaroo. 1949. 
220p. Dodd, $2. 

Manning, Roy. Six gun sheriff. 1949. 
23lp. Macrae, $2.50. 

Olson, D. B. The cat wears a mask. 
1949. 190p. Doubleday, $2.25. 

Overholser, Wayne D. West of the 
rimrock. 1949. 213p. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 

Reach, James. Late last night. 1949. 
218p. Morrow, $2.50. 

Sherry, Edna. No questions asked. 
1949. 216p. Dodd, $2.50. 

Short, Luke, pseud. Fiddlefoot. c1946. 
264p. Houghton, $2.50. 

Thompson, Jim. Nothing more than 
murder. 1949. 234p. Harper, $2.50. 

Thompson, Thomas. Range drifter. 
1949, 222p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
Selected and Annotated by Elizabeth Burr 


For Younger Children 


Averill, Esther. Jenny's moonlight ad- 
venture. 1949. [32p.] illus. Harper, 
$1.50. 


A fourth story with a Halloween back- 
ground in the chronicle of the little black 
eat, Jenny Linsky with a new character, 
the beautiful Persian cat Madame But- 
terfly. Disarmingly simple and brief as 
these stories are, they are a delight to 
read aloud or for third and fourth grad- 
ers to read. 


Hogan, Inez. Nappy is a cowboy. 
1949. [49p.] illus. Dutton (bds.), 
$1.25. 


Nappy and his friends enter into their 
“pretend” cowboy, Indian and bandit 
roles with the same sense of reality that 
most small boys enter into their imagin- 
ative play. Pre-school and kindergarten 
listeners will delight in this picture-story 
book of “pretend” games. Needs pre- 
binding. 
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Kiser, Martha Gwinn. Sunshine for 
Merrily. 1949. 130p. illus. Random, 
$2.50. 


A lively imagination and “pretend 
friends” do not take the place of the real 
home that Merrily Hayes, another lovable 
orphan, wants so badly for herself, her 
small sister and the jolly baby brother. 
Fourth and fifth grade girls will enjoy 
the happy ending, the large, clear type 
~ Eloise Wilkin’s pictures so full of 
un. 


Lattimore, Eleanor Frances. Davy of 
the Everglades. 1949. 127p. illus. 


Morrow, $2. 

This is the record of the daily life of 
seven-year old Davy who lives right in 
the Everglades of Florida and finds it 
a perfect locale for the finding of un- 
usual and exciting pets. 3rd and 4th 
grades will enjoy Davy’s explorations 
and pets. (See Booklist 45:248 Mr. 15 
49) 


Lenski, Lois. Cowboy Small. 1949. 

[46p.] illus. Oxford, $1. 

Mr. Small now becomes a cowboy with 
a horse named Cactus. He will be greeted 
as affectionately by the young as he has 
been as a motorist, sailor, engineer, far- 
mer and fireman. Pre-school and kinder- 
garten age. 


Uchida, Yoshiko. The dancing kettle 
and other Japanese folk tales. 1949. 
174p. illus. Harcourt, $2.25. 398 
The author has retold fourteen of the 

folk tales that she was told as a child in 

a way to make them meaningful to 

American children. Some are new; some 

have appeared in print before. A good 

title to buy for the story telling shelf. 

Fourth and fifth graders will read for 

= (See Booklist 45:266 Ap. 1 
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For Older Boys and Girls 


Aldis, Dorothy. Miss Quinn’s secret. 

1949. 164p. Putnam, $2.50. 

Pioneer stories of southern Indiana are 
woven together in a way to make history 
come alive in this story of a librarian 
and a group of modern boys and girls 
who set out to establish a permanent 
museum for the town’s historical treas- 
ures. Grades 4-6. 


Balch, Glenn. Viking dog. 1949. 147p. 
Crowell, $2.25. 
When the crate in which Olaf, a Nor- 
wegian elkhound, is shipped west, is lost 
in the Mountain country, the dog fights 
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for survival in a tale that will warm the 
hearts of all dog lovers. Olaf overcomes 
his early distrust for man with the com- 
ing of an understanding master and fin- 
ally succeeds in finding him again after 
a period of living with the wild animals 
of the mountains. Grades 5-8. 


Caudill, Rebecca. Tree of freedom. 

1949. 279p. illus. Viking, $2.50. 

A real pioneer book of the Venables’ 
family trek to Kentucky in the 1780’s 
and their homesteading there, written 
with distinction, excellent characteriza- 
tion and interesting family relationships. 
Thirteen year old Stephanie plants and 
nurtures the “tree of freedom,” an apple 
tree that symbolizes the tie with the past 
and the new way of life. Grades 7-9. 


Chase, Richard, comp. Hullabaloo 
and other singing games. 1949. 57p. 
illus. Houghton, $2., paper $1.25. 

796.1 


A book of traditional English-Amer- 
ican dances, consisting of children’s sing- 
ing games and folk games or figure 
dances for young people and adults. Full 
directions, verses and music are given 
for each of the games. Useful for third 
ea up. (See Booklist 45:285 Ap. 


Dean, Leon W. Royalton raid. 1949. 
241p. Rinehart, $2.50. 

Gideon Smart, a young Vermont boy, 
is captured and kidnapped by a band of 
raiding Indians in 1780. The perils and 
suffering of their captivity and escape 
and the well developed characterization 
make this not only exciting but easy read- 
ing. 


Downey, Fairfax. Horses of destiny. 
1949. 186p. illus. Scribner, $2.50. 
A collection of 49 brief horse stories 

that begins with the famous Bucephalus 
and continues to Citation as he wins the 
triple crown of American racing. Pen 
and ink illustrations by Paul Brown 
make it a treasure box for horse lovers 
of .all ages. 


George, John and Jean. Vison, the 
mink. 1949. 184p. illus. Dutton, 
$2.50. 

Written by the authors of Vulpes the 
red fox (chosen as a distinguished book 
of 1948), this life story of the mink has 
the same understanding of the animal 
world and feeling for the Maryland coun- 
tryside. Illustrated with charming wash 
drawings. For grades 6-8. 


May, 1949 


Graham, Edward. Harrison and Van 
Dersal, William Richard. Wildlife 
for America. 1949. 109p. illus. Ox- 
ford, $2.50. 833 
With a photograph for each page of 

text the authors of The land renewed 

(BULLETIN, Oct. ’46) tell the story of 

wildlife conservation, discussing the way 

American wildlife has changed, how we 

have protected it and what needs to be 

done and the importance of wildlife in 
our economic and_ recreational life. 

raed 6-9. (See Booklist 45:265 Ap. 1 


Lochlons, Colin. Stretch Smith makes 
a basket. 1949. 194p. Crowell, $2.25. 


School fun, junior high basketball 
practices and games and_ basketball 
coaching hints, printed in large clear 
type, combine to make an excellent title 
for 5th to 7th graders and as remedial 
reading for older boys. Stretch’s emerg- 
ence from an awkward 9th grader to 
the point where he gains confidence in 
himself gives added value to this story 
of adolescence. 


Malvern, Gladys. Eric's girls. 1949. 
244p. illus. Messner, $2.50. 

A period story of Nieuw Amsterdam 
that brings two sisters and their father 
from their Connecticut farm to the bus- 
tle and excitement of old New York when 
it was a thriving town of 300 dwellings. 
The romances of the two girls will ap- 
peal to junior high girls; the background 
is a and the characterization 
good. 


Martin, Dahris. Adventure in Ireland. 
1949. 178p. illus. Messner, $2.50. 
“Without prejudice and propaganda, 

through the medium of a well told tale, 
these adventure books are presenting to 
our citizens of tomorrow a clear, com- 
prehensible picture of our neighbor na- 
tions,” says Nina Baker in the New York 
Times Book Review of previous titles in 
this Adventure Stories series. This story 
comes up to the standard set by previous 
titles in a lilting heart warming tale of 
an Irish orphan who finds a new home 
with her Granda. 


Shippen, Katherine Binney. The 
bright design. 1949. 207p. illus. 
Viking, $3.50. 

Subtitled: Electrical energy and the 
men who have traced its patterns. Writ- 
ten in the same manner as The great 
heritage (BULLETIN, Oct. ’47), this fas- 
cinating book tells the discoveries about 
electrical energy down through the ages, 
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including the stories of the men and 
women who have contributed to our 
knowledge and the possibilities of work 
yet to be done. The author is Curator of 
Social Studies at the Brooklyn Children’s 
museum and knows both her material and 
the young people for whom she writes. 
Junior and senior high school. 


Streatfeild, Noel. Movie shoes. 1949. 
274p. illus. Random, $2.50. 


It was Jane, the untalented middle one 
of an English family, who achieved suc- 
cess as Mary in the filming of the The 
secret garden, when the family came 
against her wishes to America. The 
American aunt is overdrawn and coin- 
cidence is high but Jane’s reactions as a 
child actress are well done in a book 
that will probably be more popular with 
American children than some of the 
author’s previous books. Grade 5-8. (See 
Booklist 45:286 Ap. 15 ’49) 


For Young People 


Bell, Margaret Elizabeth. The totem 
casts a shadow. 1949. 222p. Mor- 
row, $2.50. 

A sequel to Watch for a tall white sail 
(BULLETIN, Mar. ’48), double starred in 
the Children’s Catalog. As a separate 
story it will stand on its own; as a se- 
quel older girls will enjoy reading more 
about Florence Monroe. The non-frater- 
nizing with the Indians that Florence’s 
father insists upon develops problems of 
family relationships when the older 
brother marries an Indian girl. (See 
Booklist 45:284 Ap. 15 ’49) 


Geis, Darlene. Design for Ann. 1949. 
212p. Crowell, $2.25. 


An ugly duckling teen-ager solves her 
problem of being a successful social but- 
terfly, the thing her parents want for 
her, through her ability to design. Her 
career develops rapidly, perhaps too eas- 
ily as is the pattern in career stories, but 
the story makes a design for living that 
will interest older girl readers. 


Macdonald, Zillah K. Marcia, private 
secretary. 1949. 216p. Messner, 
$2.50 


One of the series, Romances for young 
moderns, that is an excellent career story. 
Marcia’s way to becoming a good private 
secretary is not easy; she loses one job 
through carelessness. The touch of mys- 
tery and romance will appeal, as well the 
important tips to becoming a good pri- 
vate secretary. 
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Moffitt, V. M. The Jayhawker. 1949. 
275p. illus. Page, $2.50. 

Indians and raiding bands of jayhawk- 
ers provide the background for this teen- 
age adventure story, laid in Texas about 
the year 1862 when Confederate wagon 
trains were going through Texas to Mex- 
ico. Young Brett, having been rescued 
from the Indians, lives with Rancher 
Morris and is kidnapped by a Jayhawker, 
providing excitement and historical back- 
ground for older boy readers. 


Professional Books 


American Library Association. Youth, 
communication and libraries, edited 
by Frances Henne, Alice Brooks 
and Ruth Ersted. 1949. 233p. cc 


A must book for every librarian, ad- 
ministrator or children’s librarian, in- 
terested in work with children and young 
people. It is made up of papers and dis- 
cussion at the University of Chicago’s 
1947 Library Institute. Sixteen contribu- 
tors examine the means for attaining a 
library program related to mass com- 
munication which will meet the social, 
cultural and educational needs of young 


people. 


Jordan, Alice M. From Rollo to Tom 
Sawyer and other — 1948. 
160p. Horn Book, Inc., $3.75. 028.5 
A volume of twelve essays, concerned 

with American children’s books of the 

19th century, written by the former Sup- 
ervisor of Work with Children, Boston 
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Public Library and an authority on chil- 
dren’s books and reading. The second es- 
say is the Hewin’s lecture that was read 
at the Round Table of Children’s Librar- 
ians of New England on October 18, 
1947, at Swampscott, Massachusetts. 


Pamphlets 


Brown, Melissa V. The Jabez Brown 
twins. 1948. 83p. Democrat Ptg. Co. 
Order from Melissa Brown, 602 
Stockton Court, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, $1. 

Melissa Brown has written this excel- 
len family sketch which covers some sev- 
enty-five years of combined Sauk County 
and Madison history. Her twin sister 
Valerie has written some of the enter- 
taining incidents in this serial. First 
published in Wisconsin Magazine of His- 
tory. Useful for source material for ele- 
mentary and junior high. 


Comics, Radio, Movies and Children. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 148, 22 
East 38th Street, New York. 20c (10 
copies—16c per copy) 

Josette Frank discusses the major 
problems of comics, radio and movies in 
an objective and constructive manner. 
Lyman Bryson says “It strikes down the 
middle of the road in advising parents on 
how to meet the problems that these mass 
media create. If anything, I would say it 
is some what too kind in the statement of 
the damage that these things can do. 
The pamphlet will be a very useful pub- 
lication.” 
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